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In the late 1950* s many affluent Americans vrere troubled 
by the plight of the rural poor. Almost the whole of rural ' . . 
southeastern United States was shown, by the United States 
Department of Agriculture (1955) to be characterized by low 
income and levels of living, and the Appalachian area of this 
region vras among" the most seriously depressed of all. Later, 
a survey of The SoutRern Appalachian Region (1962), systeraati- 
callv documented the socioeconomic conditions p.nd enqphasized 
the regioi^i*s persistent problems, Bie median lincoiae of rural 
families was' below the poverty line j and that of urban families 
only slightly aboye it. Historic themes of individualism and 
self-reliance, traditionalism, fatalism, fundamefitalism and"^ » 
familism were pei;vasive, . / 

Vlithin the Southern Appalachians, the people living in the 

hills and hollows of the Cumberland Mountains of eastern Kentucky 

were ^he regional archetype.^ Harry CaudilX (l96a}, the perceptive 

mountain lawyer, analysed "The Scene Today", as it was in 1962, • 

in the foUovringvtermai . . * 

The present crisis is compounded of many elements, 

human and material. They have produced what is " 

probably the most seriously depressed region in 

the nation— and the adjective applies in much more 

than an economic sense. They have brought economic - 

depression, to be sure, apd it lies like a gray, pall 

over the whple land. But a deeper traged]^ lies in 
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the depression of the human spirit which Haa fallen 
upon so many people^ making them, for the moment at 
''^ least, listless, hopeless, and without ambition. 

Throi^h the descriptive and interpretive writing of Caudill . 
(1562^), Weller (1966), Fetterman ( 1970 ), and numerous others 
the mount£ilneer's ^plight was brought to thg attention^ of 
millions of Americans. The hillbilly, living in semi -isolation, 
without benefit of modern convenience^, and his quaint lifestyle 
have become a modern legendf " / « 

How much different today — a- decade or so later—is the 
quality of life in the Cumberland Mountains? The purpose of * 
this paper is to compare present conditions tfith those existing 
among country families in four eastern Kentucky counties in 
the early 1960's.''; ^ ^ 

The Situation in 196O 

By almost any of the conventional criteria of modern livfhg 
standards the people in these count ies—Harlan, Perry, I'Jhitley, 
and Wolf e— suffered 'from extreme deprivation. From 49 to 81 per- 
cent of the families by county had incomes below $3,000 compared 
to 33 percent for the nation as a whole (Brovrn and, Ramsey, 1963)«. 
Ih come "per capita ranged from 64 to 24 percent of the national 
average ($2,223), and the dependency ratio was two tim^s or more 
larger than J^hat of the United Sta^bes, Mining, subsistence 
agriculture and wholesale and retail trade were the principal 
sources of earned iacolne, but l4 percent of total personal in- 
come in these coutTties came from ti^nsfer payments (Ramsey and 
Warner i 1974), 

Over three-fourths of the population in these four counties 
lived in rural areasMn 196O, and in many respects tKeir situa- 
tions were less satisfactory than that of the residents of small 



1/ This question* is treated in greater detail in C, Milton " 
Coughenour, Quality of -Life of Country Families in Four Eastern 
Kentucky Counties: Change and Persistent Problems', 1961 and 
1973. Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1975. • . ' ^ 
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towns. Data obtained in a sample survey in 1961 indicate that 
the -households if ore relatjtvely large— averaging over four per- 
sons (^.07) per household compared to 3.29 for^the nation as a 
whole— and 82 percent had less than $^^,'000 in tot^ family in- , 
come. Household heads averaged 51. 6 years of age, and 7.0 years 
of formal schooling^. Eight of nijae heads under 65 years of age 
were fully or partly able to work, an^l^a similar percentage was 
employed full or part-time. 

By- modem stc^ndards they lived a spartan life. Only ^7 
percent had gi automctbile, and only ^1 percent K^d water piped • 
Into the house; While 6^ percent had a gas or electric range, 
only 15 percent had a flush toilet in the house; 21 percent a 
bath or shower; 13 percent had central heating; only 26 percent 
had a telephone, and only 11 percent topk a weekly neVrspaper. , 
Eighty-fiv^ percent, however, had a ra.dlo and 58 percent had 
television sets. , . 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 3^ 
percent of the male household heads and 30 percent of the home- 
makers felt that t^eir family income'^ was unsatisfactory, and 
^6 and 28 percent of the heads and homemakers, respectively, 
' felt that they hsid to go without necessities. The more sur- 
prising fact is that the majority in each case fplt that family 
income was 'ai least satisfactory and that they were not deprived 

in the sense of 'having to go without what they regarded as nec- « 

<> 

esslties of living. ' ^ ^ . * ^ 

f However, tjie general ^ate of mind of people in the Cumber- 

land Mountains in 1961 also is indicated by their responses to 
the Srole Anomia Scale items, as follows: 

^ ' ' Heads Homomakers 
^ ^percent who agree- 

(1) Nowadays a person has to live pretty • - • 
much for today and let; tomorrow take " 

care of i'tself., .1. 37 61 

(2) In spite of what some people say, the 

lot of the 'average Inan is getting ' , 



Heads Homemakers 
""Percent A^ho agree^; 

worsa, not better •o« # ••••<;•••• 73 • ' 

c> (3) It's hardly fair to" bring children 

into the world with the way ' ' 

^ things look for the future ^ ^8 .63 

(4) These days a person doesn't really . . ' 
know whom he can count on,-?, 89 " 89 

(5) There's little use vrriting to 

. piiblic officials because often . . 
they aren't really interested, 
in the problems of the average 

man 72 77 

Three-fifths or more of the homemakers gave anomic responses 
to all the Srole items and the hil^ds gave anomic responses of 
similar magnitude to three of the five items. As indicated by 
> their responses, Kentucky mountain residents i^ei^e the most atiomic 
of the i^spcndents surveyed at this time in siK southern states 

(McCann, '1975).* . * 

As many studies have shown, therefore, piost of the families 

in country areas of the - Cumberland Mountains^of ' eastern Kentucky 

Ml 

in 1961 lived in wretched circumstances whicH bred a forlorn and 
despairing spirit (Crowden, 1970), But, these general conditions 
did not necessarily apjply* equally to all types' of families, and 
it is instructive to examine some of the diffoi'ences among dif- 
ferent types of families, : • . - \ . 
Differences Amon^ Families in 1961 
To^ examine^ inter-fg.mily differences, families were classi- 
fied by family life cycle stage: 

I; Working age families without children (head under 60 
years of age), 

11* Families with young children (oldest child under 10 
years of age), 

III, Families with adolescent aged children (oldest child 
aged 17 or younger), 

IV, Families with mature children at home (oldest child at 
home aged 18 or older). 
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V, Older families without children (head aged 60 or older), 

total family income in 196O was greatest^ for Stage III faiig.- 
lies with adolescent aged children ( median* $2, 200 ) arid smallest 
among Stage V older, families without children (m.e<^an $1,^675). 
But, on a per capita basis tfe« situation was quite ^othen-rise. : 
Stage I- working age families without children had the highest 
income per capita (median $355) while Sta^s III and IV families 
with adolescent or older aged children had the lowest per- capita 
incomes (median $^19 eCnd $^10, respectively), V/hile over 8Q 
percent of the undsr 65. years male heads of the first three 
stages were employed, oniy 70 percent of those in Stage IV vra:s 
employed, ' 
i In the material aspects of their lives, the older families 
T^thout children (Stage V) had the mbst spacious living arrange- 
ments—averaging 3.0 room& per personr-while families with yoi^ng 
or; adolescent aged^ childrefj were most, often in cramped quarters- 
averaging only 1.0 rooms per person. 'But, in material posses-^ 
sions, such' as water piped .ln the house, bath- or shouer, central 
heating, tepLephone,' radio, television, and weekly newspaper, !, 
there wer^ few significant differences by family life cycle 
stag^ in 1961. Families differed significantly in these res- 
pect^ ofely with respect to possession of an automobile which 
half or more of the families in the first three, stages, but 
only 27 percent in stage V, owned. ^ 

Regardless of differences in incomes and employment in 
1960-61 heads' of these families did not differ in the extent 
of .felt satisfaction— dissatisfaction with income, or in the 
belief that they had to go without the necessities of living, 
and .this lack of difference parallels that for material pos- 
sessions. V/hile homemakers were similarly minded in satisfac- 
Ition with family income, those vrith children at home and the 
older homemakers were much more likely than younger, ones with- 
' out children (Stage l).to say that they had' to go without aec- 
essities. Male heads of households also did not differ in the 
tendencies to express anonda by stage in family life cycle. 



Anomic tendencies of homemakersi however, often refleQ>ted their 
family liife cycle stage. Those with mature children at. home*: 
(stage IV ) most often gave anomic responses with respect to the 
u$elessness of " writing to public off icials (89^^ , bringing child 
ren intQ the world (73/^)f and about th^ lot of the average man 

worse (7^), Homeihakers with, young children (Stage^Il) 
were least often anomic on vrriting to public officials (62^.), 
,,and about bringing children into the world (^6^)5 homemakers 
with adolescent aged children were- least often anomic about 
the' worsening lot of the average man (^^^), 

In sumtoary, in 196O-61 families living in ^he Cumberland 
Mountains of eastern Kentucky had low incomes and* levels of 
living relative to families Blsewhere in the United States, 
and they x^ere highly anomic, However, dissatisfaction wii>h 
income was surprisingly low, '|ind differences ainong familie.s 
in attitudes abouV incQjie and society were more evident amcing . • 
homemakers. .than male heads of families,' . ' 

Aspects of the I960's 

^, ':;;,The 19^ early 1970^ witnessed state, 

regional, and federal programs designed to improve conditions- - * 
in the Appalachian area. (and other low income rural areas), 
Programs for hospital planning and constructio*n, medical care, 
rehabilitation, rural ambulance services, and the like were 
introduced, .A variety of employment and manpower training 
programs were established. Food stamps/, ^school lunch, and - 
black -lung programs were launched and other welfare programs, 
were e:^panded,-,. New programs were established in' water 'supply', 
housing, sewerage *and^ solid waste 'disposal, flood -and pollution 
control. Legislation regulating, strip minin'g and reclamation ' 
was passed, goad systems were improved, -VISTA and* other o 
groups of volunteers and Extension" Service community iievelop» 
ment vrorkers labored to help local people develop miman and 
community resources*. " • ' * *°\ 

^ Although 'many of these progarams slimed to- slow depopulation o 
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' of the Cunrberlands, the four counties continu'fed to experience 

severe populati/on -loss* By 19^.^0, Harlan and Perry, had lost 
P nearly' 2? percent of their 1960 populations 5 Wolfe lost 13 
-percent aqd Whitley 6 percent of their populations. Incomes 
^ of those who remained rose dramatically , however. Per capita 

p . ' • ^- ' s 

'^ificome increased by 5^ percent in Harlan, 31 percent^ in Perry, 
"1^? percent in IJhitley, and l62 percent in Wolfe county (Ramsey 
^ and Waraer, 1974), The proportional increases in the latter 
^ two counties were above the state average, but average per 

^ o ' capita incomes in 1970 in these counties still ranged from 
\K • 43 to ./?2^ percent of the United States average ($3|139)i and 

^ ^ ^ from 36 to 59 percent of the families by county, and, 39 per- 
^, , cent in all^four counties, were below the poverty threshold, 

•/ Thus, despite considerable improvement , in economic .respect&, 
/ ttye Cumberland Mountains continued' to be a relative'ly depressed 

* . * area, 

The 1973 Survey of Country Families ' 
<^ o 'In conjunction with a regional project with sevetn other 

states in the south; a- survey was conducted in 1973 <>f 317 
familie^ living in the country in the same counties surveyed 
in 1961, and for the most part in the same sample segments. 
The 'survey households averaged 3,1 persons — one person smaller 
^ * than in 1961 — and somewhat fewer families were in stage IV of 

the family life cycle with mature children at home, Propor- 
tionately more were working aged families either without . . 
children or with young children, or were older families 
without children. In median age household heads were one year 
older (52,6 yeaxs), and they had had 1.3 more years of school-^ 
in| (3,3 y](^sX, 

'''^The gene-ral objective of the 1973 survey was to study 
changes in the quality of life during the past decade or sb; 
■ Recognizing that quality of life is an abstract concept, i^he 
project committee nought to assess cha-ngibs with respect to\ 
• ; income, occupation and level of living. More importantly, \the 
aim was to assess changes not merely dn objective terms 
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but klso in the sub jective . 9,ttitudes, of heads* s^nd homeniikers 
aboutfthe directr^n ofrchange in quality ^of life and the status, 
of the current situation^ : The refnainder of this papier, ithere- ^ 
fore, sketches tjie changes in qualii^y'of life lti\ both ob j'ective * 
and sul3jective terms. as the famili.es'' in 'the cpuntry areks of 
the Cumberland Mountains saw these changes when sUrveyed i'n 
.the late spring and early summer of 1973'» I" this cas§ the 
date of the survey is important, as since then the energy 
crisis and skyrocketing prices for coal has resulted in con- 
siderable change in the general economic situatlpn of, people 
in two of these four counties — Harlan and Pezry-where coal 1?^ ° 
an abundant resource^ The economic depressl6n during the *past 
year 'doubtless has" influenced the situation- ip the other "two , 
counties in the opposite direction, , . • . 

Fprvthe country families » as' a 'group, median family irtcome: 
in i960 dollars nearly ydoub led between 196O arid 1,9,72 ($1,700^^ to 
$3f^5G'), and owing to the smaller family^ size averagfe per capita 
income did double ($521 to $1,058)"; -Thrs occurred despite the o 
fact that the percent ©f the under 65 yeatsj male household" 
he^s employed dropped -from 73 to 69 percent while the ^r op or- 
'tion retired or disabled doubled. The proportion fully^ able 
to work. was 'somewhat smaller in 1973'' than in .1961, Sources 
of income changed' fitamatic^lly with farming or farm worK, as 
an income sourCft declining substantially whi?le salaries, wages ^ 
i^so'cial security and welfare proportionately increased. In the 
four counties as a whole, the percentage of , total personal 
Income derived from, transfer payments increased from 1^ to 22, 
and 37 percent of the increase in total 'personal income during 
this period came from the'increase in income from transfer pay- 
ments. 

Levels of living as indicated by household possessions 
also improved dramatically. Seventy-nine percent lived on a . 
paved or hard-surfaced, road in 1973 coroared to only ^0 per- - . 
cent who did so in 196I, Fourteen percent more than in 1961 
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had an .automobile (6^ percent) ; 3^ percent more had l^rater piped 
•into the houBe (7^ percent . Ninety -four percent (up 30 percent) 
had a gas or electric range; 6i. percent (up 42 percent) had^ a 
flush toilet inside the house and 60 percent (up 33 percent) 
had a'^ath or shower. Still, only one'-third had central heat- 
ing — an increa^ of 20 percentv Two-thirds had a telephone • 
(up ^'0 percent); radio ^5 percent and t^leyis&ion 93 percent. 
But, only 22 percent (up 11 percent) took a weekly newspaper 
and no more than in I960 {^O percent) received a daily news- 
paper. The rooms per person ratio increased from 1^33 to 1,67 
during the decade, and the percent of households with iess 
than one room per person decreased from 24 to I3 percent. In 
these importdnt resp'^cts, the, gap bet'ween country and town 
families irl the ^mountains was considerably reduced during the 
intervening 12 years, and 57 percent of the, heads and'hoine- 
makers in the country areas in 1973 s^aixi that they; were spme- 
what or much bett.er off than a" decade earlier compared to 
13 percent who felt that they Were worse off, ""^-^ 

Despite the signXficiant' imp|r6vement in income and level 
of living^ heads and homemB^kers in 1973' were more often 
satisfied with family; income thafl in 1961, an^^^both were much 
more likely tp say thkt they had to ^0 without necessities — . . 
over half felt this way. Moreover, homemakers were as likely 
to^express anomic attitudes as they were in I96I, and unlike ^^^^ 
the 1961 sample ,the male household heads in 1973 were as often 
anomic as. -tjhe homemakers. Thus, their desires for g^ods and 
services /hid expanded more rapidly than their abilities to 
acquire tfi^m, and as a whole they wera..a^ dispairing of societal . 
conditionsf as before, 

Ih 19j^3 the re^ondents were asked about the direction ^f 
change "in |various a:spe'cts of the quality of life during the 
past decacj[e, i,e, , -Khe^her it had improved, gotten worse or 
remained ijhe same, and kow^they assessed the durrent situation, 
i,e,, wheilher it was' very good, pretty good, ifair, or, poor. 
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Most of the questions and the' heads and* homemakers" responses . 
are, shown i-n Table 1, .' ^ * * _ 

More than half the respondents in 1973 felt that the -qua- . 
lity ^^lif^ during the past decade -had improved for.most- people, • 
the poor, blacks, the county as a place to, live, and, specifical- ■ 
ly, with respect to wa'ges and salaries, public schools, tertiary 
schools, medical care,, welfare programs, transportation and roads,, 
public utilities, and public housing. And, in each. of "these as-, 
pects more than half rated the current situation as -pretty good 
to very good, ^ 

Those aspects that respondents in th^ great,est prop-oftions 
(30 percent or mor^) thought had gotten worse were: the physi- 
cal environtjaent^, "real" incomes, agriculture, lat^ enforcement t 
and obedience to laws. Except for the physical environment a 
majority of the Respondents felt that the current situation 

with respect to each of these aspects was onljr fair to poor.. 

- ■ ■ 

majority also iFelt that the current situation was; fair or ^ 
p<oor with respect to opportunities for young and olc^er p-eople, 
job opport^unities,, county gbvernment, politics and political 
parties, and recreational opportunities. Opportunities for 
yoling people, job opportunities,, and law enforcement were',most 
often rated as "poor" by these respondents, 

^Thus, although in general and i^itji respect to some as- 
pects merit of these mountain residents felt that .the quality 
of .life was much bettor and even perhaps satisfactory,' there 
^were other aspects, particularly with respect to job opportuni- 
,ties, real incduie and political institutions which left much 
to be desired. Four conclusions seem evident from examination 
of these opinions. First, the^-reight of^opinion with respect 
to improvement in quality of life paJ?allels objective changes 
in- these counties for "the most part^ Second, as Photiadis 
contended in 1970., Mountain^ people now u.se national standards 
in evaluating their quality of lifej prov^n(3iali.3m, once pas- 
sing, is now past so far as the material conditions of life •• 
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arfe concerned. Third, they^are not^ as dissatisfied with the 
quality of the physical environijient as many outside/the pegion, 
who believe it has been seriously impaired by strip mining, 
mky be or think Mountain people should be. Although lorcaf^ 
,pteople recognize this as a/ifroblem area, it is far less serious 
'than othef aspects of their lives. In mid-1973 only -23 pergent 
jttanted strip mining* prohibited, while 5^ percent would let it- - 
.continue under more stringent reclamation controls (Gabbard and 
Cougheriour, 1973 }• • 
i Finally, further analysis, which cannot be reported in - 
detail here, indicates that andiilic attitudes among 'the lowest 
income group in 1973 were associated with dissatisfaction *'with 
aspects of government and politics rkther than t^ith f elt depri- < 
vation of income or "necessities"', Thi^ .contrasts wii^h low- 
income head§ and homemakers inw the early 1960 *s i^hose^ gnomic ,^ 
responses were associated with income dissatlsf actiQn knd -f elt 

• deprivatibn, / % ^ 1 , . - 

i ■ ■- ■■■/■ ■ ■ . *- ^ " ^/ . . . 

Differences Amon^ Families in.fluality of. Life in '1073 ' 
Stage II families with young ph'ildren led the way in^ 1972 . 
'With th^ largest median total income ($^|253 in I960 dollars) ^ 
while oldest families (stage ;V) had the smallest rincomes ($2,066) 
as they had in I960, , But, on a pei* capita basis' stage I working 
age families without Whildrerl had the most favorable financial 
situation ($1, ^1-77' in 1960 dollars) while families with adult 
Qhildren at home. '(stage IV ) had by fkr the poorest income sit- 
uation ($70l),o ^Jhe stnaller percentage of working age m^tle heads 
of familie^nip^o]^ed 1973 than in 1961 is chiefly reflected 
in ciq^mparativel^^ lower prog>oj;tiojis of stage I (56 percent) and 
stage III (73 pbrcent) employed. The over 80 percent employed/ 
level of 1961 v^as* matched by only the h'eads of stage II families 
in * 1973". Stage I and stage IV families hati the smallest pro- 
portion^ of healthy working men^-65 and 62 percent, respectively- 
and these proportions seem surprising low. Compared to 196I the 
biggest differences occurred between heads of stage III fami'lies 
which dropped'from 96 to 73" percent fully able to -work. Clearly, 



those left behind in the out-migr^tion pf the 1960"s often were 
persons who had ^6me physisal disability or who had retired at 
younger ages, i^l^ ' ^ - 

. Iri .thef ma\i|Vial a^^^ of living, Stage; V families had 
.the TOO st spalQiqus quarters, in. 1^ as in 196I while those fami- 
lies at all stages with children were Aha most crowded, but 

Valsp-.had ;in5)rove&^^^ owing to having fewer children.' Families 
'did not differ much; in the possession of most durably goQds - 
and hpusehald coaveniences, but in 1973 1*^ Stage S families' least 

. often, tiad an autoilidbile, central' heating i or a television 'set.r 
those in ^iage II least oft (|n; had a telephone o;r home freezer. 
Despite family stage differences in in^come .per-,.capita, 
'and a significant relationship between income per capita^and 
dissatisfaction with family income as well as felt deprivation 
in the necessities of life, neither he^ds nor homemakers 'dif*- 
fered by life cycle stage as to satisfaction with income or 

^the^lief that they^ were unalile to acquire necessities, v 
Similarly, in their perceptions, of change iu th^iir oi^n .family ,^ 
situation during the past decade, family stage differences 
were relatively small despite per capita income dikf erences 

- and its general relationship t^ the belief that improvement 
had pccurr.ed. As was evident in 196I, therefore, the absence 
of major satisfaction differences among families at various 

. stages of the life cycle tends to parallel the lack of system- 
atic and major differences in th^ possession of the conveni- 
enc^s of living, (It also may reflect a common family life „ 
cycle reference group orientation as the basis of generating 

feelings of income satisfaction and dissatisfactijOh j, 

.. . * j_ , ■ 

This conclusion is bolstered % the fact that in 1973 
neith®r heads nor homemakers differed significantly by life 
-'cycle stage in the percentage giving anomic re^onses. More- 
over, differences among families were relatively minor in their 
general opinions of the direction of change during the past 
decade for poor people, young people, old people, and the 
county as a place^ to live as well as in their ratings of the. 
current .situation, > , 



Only x^ith respect to the rating of the current situation * 



and opportunities for old peopl 



e did respondents* assessments 



^differ significantly. The differenpe in this case is parti- 
cularly interesting dn that three out of four heads and h^bme- 
makers with young or adolescent^ aged children (stages II and 
III) thought .the current situation for old people w^s "fair" 
or "poor" compared to orily one-rhalf of those in stage V who 
felt this way. Moreover, working, age respondents without 
■children (stage l) werfe. similar to stage V heads and home- 

makers in their assessment of the current situation for old 

■ f ' ' 

people. This reversal in opinion is not reciprocated by the 

elderly who are somi^what ^re likely than the youpger fantily ' 

heads' and hpmemakera? to think that the situation had improved 

for young people,* Thus, stage II heads and homemakers tended 

to regard their o^n /situation and that of older people less 

optimistically than did those at other stages oft the life 

'cycle, 

•*In their opinions about the direction of change foi^ speci 
fic aspects of the ^jaality of life listed^ in Table 1 most of 
the differences among respondent s^by family life cycle stage 
are relatively small and. not statistically significant , The 
■ exceptions are for income, from wages and salaries, real income 
and job opportunities which stage V heads and homemakers more 
often thought had improved than did ihose at other stages of 
the family life cycle, Mofe.Qver, with two exceptions respon- 
dents at different family life ' cycle* stages tended to be* alike 
in their assessments of the current situatiofi. The fej^ceptions 
are with respect to real income, which older respondents 
^Stage V) most often regard as'pretty good or.very^good, and 
the current situation in the public schools which those with 
„young children (Stage II) least often rate as either vei^y good 
or poor, 

* In summary, the socioeconomic programs of state and 'fed- 
eral governments during the 1960*s along with ^jontinued out- 



•migration and reduced birtlf rates have resulted in substantial 
improvement id tfie material conditions of fandly life of country 
families in the CmnSerland Moun/aisns of eastern Kentucky, Fami-^ ' • 
lies at p,ll- stages of the life c^^e for the most/l)art have \ 
shared in this advance despite differences in per capfta income. 
Moreover, despite consfderable generalijsed dissatisfaction, heads 
and hpmemakers consi'der that the quality of their life has im- 
proved and generally improved'for m6st categories of people. 
Jobs, reaj. income, the physical environment, county government, 
l^w enforcement, and obedience to lavrs continue to be, as they 
have in the past > most often' regarded' as problems vJhich adverse-' 
ly affect the .quality of life of mountain people. But, schools, 
njedical care and services*, v;e If are programs, roads and transpor- 

, tation, and public utilities are vridely recognized as having 
been substantially improveU, •> 

In assessing the scene. in the Cumberlands today, in many 

. objective respects quality of life is lilUGh ii^proved over a ^ 
,decade or so ago, both for individual families and in some 
institutional areas, Hovrever, despite this improvement ' 
mountain families ^still lag behind thosa elsewhere in income, 
education, and levels of living. Although one should not over- 
loolj,^ numerous indications of satisfaction with the quality of ^ 
life — more frequently expressed, perhaps, than many have yet 
recognized^-feelings of dissatisfaction, even despair, arp as , 
prevalent as in fo:cnier years. Like people elsewhere in the 
United States their aspirations and expectations have expanded 
and changed as their objective situation h^s improved. 
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Table 1, Opiniops' of Household Heads ^and Homemakers Living^ 
in Country Areas of the Cvanberland Mountafina of Eastern 
Kentucky About the Direction of Chan^^o in Quality of Life 
Aspects antT^Ratint; 6f ^tho Current Situation in the County , 1973 



Quality of Life: 



Direction of Change: Rating of Curi-^ent* Situation: 





for (or vri-th — 




Gotten^ 


Remained 




Pretty- 








respect to): Improved IJorse 


Same'' 


Good 


Good 


Pair 


Poor 


1. 


Most people 




^ 20 






• 








^ (in gene^^al) • 




17 -. 










' 2: 


Poor people 


ih . 




18 


9 


45 - 


■ 35' 


11 


3. 


' Young people 




20 


■33 


>• 


26 


23 ■ 


48 


k. 


Old poople 


46 


' 12 


" -42 


"7 . 


' .33 


29" 


31 


5. 


liegrof?3 (blacks) 


56 • 


11 


33- 


>13 


49 


23 


15 


6. 


Physical, environment 


19 • 


51 , 


50 


15 


37 


29 


19 


7. 


VJages :vM salaries 


79 


3 


16 


8 


• 50 


:34 


8 


8. 


"Real" income 


26 


42 


35 




24 . 


43 * 


' 32 


?. 


Job oppor.tuniti^s 


47 


26 


27 


5 


26 


26 


45 


1®. 


*. Agriculture 


40 


.33 


27 




J6I. 


33 


26 




•Public schools 


77 • 


12 , 


IV"- 


22 


48-- 


16 


7 


A2. 


• Post hi^h school 








• 






& 




e uuG a XfX on 


70 






23.. 


52 


17 


^% 


Medical care and 












■ 1*8 


\i 


services- ^ 


62 '! 


\-' 19^ ' 


19' * 


25 " 


34 


' 23 


Welfare programs 


62 


1 17 . 


^21 


11 


46- ' 


28 


15 




Transportation 












26 






and roads if'V--^ 


13 


^%. 


6 


49 


. 19 




Public utilities 


79 


4 


' 17 ' 


14 


'57 


22 


7 


17.. 


\Public housing 


71 


O 


21 ' 




49 


29 


14 


18. 


Politics and 










1 








political parties 


'l6 


25 


59 


5 


■ 22 


. ^5 


° 28 


19.' 


Coionty govorrmient 


27 


21 


52 


7 


. 23 


41 


24 


20.; 


Law enforcement 


20 


33 


42 - 


2 


27 


31 


40 


21. 


Obedience to laws 


20 


38 


42 


4 


33 


37 


26 


22. 


Religion • 


_36 


.16 


43 


• 22 


48 


22 


8 


23.^ 


'Recreational » 


















opportunities 


45' 


.7 


' 48 . 


6 


.30 


29 


35 


2^. 


. County as a 






« 












place to live 


58 • 


9' 


33^ 


23 


47 


24;. 


6 
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